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Ag  in  the  Classroom 


A bi-monthly  newsletter  for  the  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  CLASSROOM  program.  Sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
to  help  create  greater  awareness  about  agriculture  for  students  in  grades  K-12.  For  information,  contact;  Shirley  Traxler, 
Director,  Room  232-W,  USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250.  202/447-5727 


A Message  to  Students:  There’s  a Place  for  You 
in  the  American  Food  System 


By  Dr.  Orville  G.  Bentley,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Science  & Education 

If  you  like  to  explore  or  experiment,  are  intrigued  by 
living  organisms,  and  want  to  understand  the 
molecular  and  cellular  events  that  permit  plants 
and  animals  to  grow  and  develop,  you  may  be 
interested  in  a career  in  agricultural  research. 
Programs  in  the  plant  and  animal  sciences,  bio- 
chemistry-soil chemi|^^ry  and  physics,  entomology 
and  integjSed  pest  nTahagement,r|ood  science 
and  food  process  en^eering,  mejeorology,  pre- 
veterinary  medicine,  ^'d  environmental  science 
represent  major  areas  of  study  which  help  you  to 
understand:  -i 

• how4b  redesign  plants  and  animals  or  resistance 
to  environmental  stresses,  diseases,  and  insect 
pests: 

• how  to  Revise  food  processing  methods  that 
preserve  nutritional  quality  while  protecting  against 
growth  of  disease-causing  micro-organisms; 

• the  chemistry  and  physics  of  soil,  water,  plant 
and  animal  life,  and  their  interactions,  so  that  you 
can  better  preserve  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

If  you  like  business,  you  can  be  in  a strong  position 
for  success  with  professional  preparation  in  agri- 
business. Food  is  a basic  and  strategic  product. 
With  world-wide  population  expansion,  business 
opportunities  will  continue  to  grow. 

• Agribusiness  is  an  important  business.  More 


than  20  percent  of  the  US  gross  national  product  is 
generated  by  our  food  production  and  delivery 
system.  This  system  is  important  in  the  interna- 
tional market  and  is  strongly  affected  by  world-wide 
economic  conditions. 

• Agribusiness  is  dynamic.  Professionals  in  agri- 
business develop  and  use  the  latest  technology 
and  information  to  provide  food  and  fiber  efficiently 
while  maintaining  our  natural  resources. 

If  engineering  and  design  as  applied  to  biological 
systems  or  renewable  resources  appeal  to  you,  you 
may  be  interested  in  agricultural  engineering  as  a 
career: 

• The  effective  use  of  natural  resources  and  the 
efficient  harvesting  of  crops  require  the  design  of 
machines  and  implements  to  handle  sensitive 
natural  products  in  large  quantity  with  minimal 
damage  and  loss. 

• The  large-scale  manufacture  of  food  and  fiber 
requires  expertise  in  engineering  principles  as  well 
as  food  chemistry  and  biochemistry. 

No  other  US  industry  can  compete  with  agriculture 
in  terms  of  the  diversity  of  career  opportunities.  No 
other  industry  offers  a broader  array  cf  challenges 
associated  with  solving  crucial  problems.  Exciting 
careers  await  future  scientists  and  professionals 
striving  to  advance  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and 
technology  related  to  the  American  food  system. 


New  Booklet  a Treasure-Trove  of  Science  Fair  Topics 


The  Agribusiness  Institute  of  Florida  has  released 
a new  1 4-page  booklet,  Agricultural  Topics  for 
Science  Fair  Projects. 

The  booklet  provides  a wealth  of  project  ideas  for 


students  of  science  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  levels. 

The  booklet  was  compiled  by  faculty  members  at 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  3 
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National  Conference 
Coming  Up 

Mark  Your  Calendar 

Ag  in  the  Classroom 
National  Conference 

June  9-10 
Washington,  DC 

Look  for  Details  in  the 
next  issue  of  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  Notes 


From  the  Director 

Dear  Readers, 

A Happy  New  Year  to  all!  I hope  1986  brings 
you  great  happiness  and  satisfaction  in  your 
work  and  personal  lives. 

In  the  past,  Ag  in  the  Classroom  efforts  cen- 
tered primarily  on  social  studies  and  the 
humanities.  In  this  issue  of  Notes,  most  of  the 
articles  focus  on  science  and  careers. 

Today,  our  schools  are  also  concentrating  on 
science  and  mathematics.  This  trend  provides 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  encourage  the  study  of 
agriculture.  Clearly,  it  has  been  scientific  know- 
how that  has  made  American  agriculture  the 
most  resourceful  in  the  world. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  Bentley  indicates  in  his 
message  to  students,  there’s  a bright  future  in 
agriculture.  Let’s  work  together  to  make  our 
students  aware  of  the  many  possibilities  that 


RS.  A warm  welcome  to  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  joining  the  Ag  in  the  Classroom  net- 
work. 


For  more  information  about  the  resources,  contact: 


Agricultural  Topics  for  Science  Fair  Projects 

W.  Arthur  Darling 

Agribusiness  Institute  of  Florida,  Inc. 

Liberty  Square 
Suite  201 

1 137  Bartow  Highway 
Lakeland,  Florida  33801 


Creative  Ways  to  Cultivate 
Agriculture  in  the  Classroom 

Marion  Peterson 
North  Dakota  Department 
of  Agriculture 
State  Capitol 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58505 


The  Science  Workbook 

Dr.  Ted  Darrow 
The  College  of  Agriculture 
Ohio  State  University 
2120  Fyffe  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


The  Science  Workbook 

“Planning  and  conducting  a science  project  can  be 
a very  exciting  and  rewarding  way  to  actively 
participate  in  science,”  says  Dr.  Ted  Darrow, 
Assistant  Dean  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio 
State  University.  “It  may  also  help  students  to 
discover  some  future  career  opportunities.” 

Darrow  is  editor  of  The  Science  Workbook,  a 
new  compilation  of  research  projects  in  food, 
agriculture  and  natural  resources  submitted  by  53 
faculty  members  of  the  OSU  School  of  Agriculture. 

Intended  as  a handbook  for  high  school  and 
middle  school  teachers  and  students.  The  Science 
Workbook  can  be  used  for  demonstration  in  the 
laboratory  and  classroom. 

“We  look  to  promote  the  fact  that  the  food, 
agricultural  and  natural  resources  sciences  are,  in 
essence,  the  practical  application  of  the  biological 
and  physical  sciences. 

“We  want  to  carry  science  beyond  the  book  level 
and  involve  students  in  the  ‘doing’  of  science.  It  is 
important  for  them  to  have  ‘hands-on’  experience 
with  contemporary  scientific  problems.” 

The  workbook  is  also  a resource  from  which 
students  can  select  topics  for  independent  inves- 
tigation. These  can  become  projects  presented  at 
science  fairs.  The  projects  vary  in  level  of  difficulty 


and  accommodate  both  the  average  and  the  gifted 
student. 

“To  encourage  active  involvement  of  students  in 
scientific  inquiry  is  to  develop  their  problem-solving 
skills,”  Darrow  continues.  “Research  documents 
that  hands-on,  inquiry-oriented  science  courses 
enhance  higher  level  intellectual  skills  — such  as 
critical  thinking,  problem-  solving,  creativity  and 
process  skills  — as  well  as  giving  a better 
understanding  of  scientific  concepts.” 

At  this  time,  some  18,000  copies  of  The  Science 
Workbook  are  in  print. 

Dr.  Jim  McCoy,  Director  of  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Affairs  at  the  Penn  State  University  College  of 
Agriculture,  believes  the  publication  provides  a 
tremendous  opportunity  to  bring  agriculture  to  the 
classroom. 

“We  are  trying  to  get  the  brightest  secondary 
school  students  to  view  agriculture  as  a viable 
science  to  study  in  college.  The  Science  Workbook 
helps  give  the  study  of  agriculture  a foothold  in  the 
science  community,”  says  McCoy. 

Accoring  to  McCoy,  Penn  State  has  ordered 
1 ,400  copies  of  the  workbook  to  send  to  the 
science  departments  of  all  secondary  schools  and 
to  school  boards  across  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  action  has  been  sponsored  by  the  PSU 
College  of  Agriculture’s  Alumni  Society. 

See  “Library”  for  more  information. 


New  Booklet 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

the  University  of  Florida’s  Institute  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Sciences,  located  in  Gainesville. 

Agricultural  Topics  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  lists  the  names  and  telephone  numbers  of 
nearly  40  agricultural  scientists  residing  at  the 
University  of  Florida  who  have  offered  to  advise 
students  and  teachers  using  the  booklet  about 
science  fair  projects.  The  list  is  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  areas  of  expertise  of  these  various 
scientists  — many  of  whom  contributed  directly  to 
the  booklet. 

The  second  part  outlines  topics  for  possible 
science  fair  projects.  Topics  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  subject  headings  such  as  Agronomy,  Animal 
Science,  Botany,  Home  Economics,  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, and  Veterinary  Science. 

In  all,  the  booklet  contains  126  suggested 
science  fair  projects. 

Agricultural  Topics  was  developed  at  the  initiative 
of  the  scientists  themselves,  according  to  Art 
Darling,  President  of  the  Agribusiness  Institute  of 
Florida,  and  coordinator  of  Florida’s  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  program. 

In  August  1985,  the  Agribusiness  Institute  dis- 
tributed Agricultural  Topics  to  all  the  science 
department  heads  in  Florida’s  750  public  junior  and 
senior  high  schools. 

“There’s  a clear  need  for  a book  like  this,”  says 
Darling.  “Judging  from  the  reception  it’s  gotten, 
Florida’s  teachers  perceive  this  need  as  clearly  as 
anyone.” 

“Agricultural  Topics  is  a tremendously  valuable 
two-fold  introduction  for  the  high  school  student. 
One,  it  introduces  the  student  to  agriculture.  Two,  it 
teaches  the  student  something  about  the  scientific 


Florida  High  Schoolers 
Conducting  Ag-Oriented 
Science  Projects 

Science  students  at  Hallendale  High  School  in 
Florida  are  using  ideas  suggested  by  Agricultural 
Topics  for  Science  Fair  Projects  to  design  some 
intriguing  science  projects. 

Monica  Bermeo,  Grade  9,  plans  to  study  the 
effects  of  colored  light  on  kidney  bean  plants. 

“Will  red  or  blue  light  increase  the  growth 
activities  of  the  plants?  If  it  does,  this  knowledge 
could  be  used  in  growing  kidney  bean  plants  on  a 
large  scale,  and  feed  more  people  around  the 
world.” 

Ramnarine  Bholin,  grade  10,  proposes  to  exam- 
ine what  effects  radiation  might  have  on 
germinating  seeds. 

“Humans  depend  on  the  survival  of  plants  in 
more  ways  than  one,”  Bhdiin  writes.  “First  of  all, 
oxygen  is  produced  by  plants  during  photo- 
synthesis. Without  plants,  there  would  be  a 
shortage  of  oxygen.  Secondly,  all  living  things 
depend  on  plant  life  for  food,  directly  or  indirectly. 

“Two  sets  of  seeds  will  be  germinated  under  the 
exact  same  conditions,  except  that  one  set  will  be 
exposed  to  radiation.  The  germination  of  the  seeds 
is  going  to  be  observed  to  see  if  there  is  any 
difference  when  radiation  is  applied.” 


side  of  agriculture,  and,  in  particular,  about  the 
employment  and  career  avenues  open  within  the 
scientific  side  of  agriculture.” 

Free  copies  of  Agricultural  Topics  for  Science 
Fair  Projects  are  available  in  limited  quantities.  See 
“Library.” 


Nebraska  Teachers  Take  Course  in  Ag  Appreciation 


Twenty-eight  Nebraska  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  spent  several  days  last  summer 
learning  about  their  state’s  number  one  industry  — 
agriculture. 

In  connection  with  Nebraska’s  Ag  in  the  Class- 
room program,  the  teachers  took  part  in  farm  tours 
and  curriculum  writing  workshops. 

During  the  four-day  tour,  the  teachers  learned 
about  the  food  and  fiber  production  system  by 
observing  various  aspects  of  agriculture,  including 
agribusiness,  processing,  marketing,  research  and 
conservation.  They  also  got  a first-hand  look  at 
production  agriculture  by  staying  overnight  with 
farm  and  ranch  families  across  the  state. 

Ranging  from  two  to  five  days,  the  curriculum 
writing  workshops  provided  the  teachers  with 
knowledge  of  the  many  resources  available  for 
raising  awareness  of  agricultural  issues  in  the 
classroom.  The  teachers  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  talk  with  industry  and  commodity  represen- 
tatives, and  developed  instructional  lessons  to  fit 


their  own  programs. 

Dr.  Ozzie  Gilbertson,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  — Lincoln,  said  the  program  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  agriculture  to  teachers  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  exposed  to  it. 

“We  aren’t  teaching  people  how  to  teach  farm- 
ing. We  want  them  to  use  a greater  number  of 
realistic  examples  based  on  agriculture  in  their 
everyday  curriculum,”  said  Gilbertson. 

For  participating  in  the  workshop,  the  teachers 
received  graduate  credit  from  either  the  University 
of  Nebraska  — Lincoln  or  Kearney  State  College  in 
Kearney,  Nebraska. 

The  tours  and  workshops  were  sponsored  by  the 
Nebraska  Department  of  Agriculture.  Additional 
financial  support  was  obtained  from  industry,  com- 
modity groups,  and  other  agricultural  orgainzations 
in  Nebraska. 

Similar  programs  are  being  planned  for  next 
summer. 


TourAIVorkshop  Success  Story: 
an  Interview  with  Barh  McCallum 


Barb  McCallum,  a third  grade  teacher  at  the 
Belmont  School  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  attended 
the  1984  Tour  for  Teachers/Curriculum  Work- 
shop and  incorporated  agriculture  into  her 
classroom  for  nearly  four  months  during  the 
1 984-85  school  year.  Ag  in  the  Classroom  Notes 
asked  Barb  about  her  experiences  with  the 
program. 

NOTES:  What  was  your  first  impression  of  the 
tour? 

McMALLUM:  The  teachers  were  together  and 
we  started  talking  about  how  the  information  we 
were  getting  could  be  integrated  into  our  curric- 
ulums.  The  more  we  talked  and  discussed,  the 
more  excited  we  got.  In  the  first  place,  summer 
is  the  perfect  time  for  this,  for  a teacher’s  mind 
is  not  cluttered.  You  are  well  rested  from  the 
classroom,  so  it’s  easy  to  get  excited  and  think 
up  plenty  of  ideas. 

NOTES:  What  aspects  did  you  enjoy  most? 

McMALLUM:  I am  a ‘doing’  person.  I can  learn 
to  teach  more  effectively  by  doing,  rather  than 
listening  or  speaking.  Thus,  Ag  in  the  Class- 
room was  fantastic  for  me  and  my  kids.  I 
learned  by  doing  on  the  tours,  and  through  my 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  was  able  to  pass  on 
the  ‘learning’  to  my  students. 

For  myself,  the  most  intriguing  part  of  the  tour 
was  seeing  the  close-knit  family  ties  and  neigh- 
borliness that  is  a part  of  farming  and  ranching. 

It  is  such  a family  affair.  Such  closeness  and 
companionship  within  a family  was  so  neat,  I 
wanted  to  pass  that  on  to  my  kids. 

NOTES:  What’s  the  number  one  selling  point  of 
Ag  in  the  Classroom? 

McMALLUM:  It  is  a medium  by  which  the 
children  can  get  excited  about  any  curriculum 
area!  I think  we  have  to  get  the  kids  excited 
about  learning.  If  they  come  to  school  and  there 
is  something  new  and  exciting  for  them,  they’ll 
actually  get  involved  in  the  learning  process.  I’m 
here  for  the  kids,  and  anything  that  can  help 
them  learn  is  something  I want  to  be  doing. 

NOTES:  How  are  you  using  Ag  in  the  Class- 
room? 

McMALLUM:  It’s  amazing  how  Ag  in  the  Class- 
room works  in  so  well  with  our  established  third 
grade  curriculum.  I’m  doing  the  same  things  I 
always  have,  just  with  agriculture  in  all  of  them. 

For  instance,  our  third  grade  science  curricu- 
lum includes  soil,  seeds,  how  plants  grow. 


embryology,  and  the  interaction  of  plants  and 
animals.  Look  at  that  — that’s  all  agriculture! 
And  what  better  way  to  teach  it  than  using  the 
food  chain  and  the  farmer’s  role  in  it? 

In  social  studies,  we  studied  careers.  Think 
how  well  studying  the  farmer  can  accomplish 
this.  Think  how  many  different  hats  the  farmer 
has  to  wear;  agronomist,  machinist,  vet- 
erinarian, et  cetera.  Just  perfect  for  Ag  in  the 
Classroom. 
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NOTES:  Has  Ag  in  the  Classroom  improved 
your  effectiveness  as  a teacher? 

McMALLUM:  [During  the  four  months  I used 
agriculture  in  my  classroom],  the  kids  listened 
better,  because  they  were  more  interested.  Ag  in 
the  Classroom  was  something  that  they  hadn’t 
experienced  before.  We  did  all  kinds  of 
activities,  rather  than  a lot  of  pencil  and  paper 
things.  We  visited  many  places,  and  even  had  a 
tractor  on  the  playground.  They  got  to  see  and 
feel  and  smell  and  touch  and  taste  all  the  actual 
things  that  related  to  agriculture. 

NOTES:  What  were  some  of  the  students? 
reactions  to  Ag  in  the  Classroom? 

McMALLUM:  One  little  boy  had  never  told  his 
mother  anything  about  school.  He  came  home 
one  day  and  said  ‘Mom,  I’m  going  to  be  a 
farmer.’ 

Another  little  boy  went  right  home  and  called 
his  grandfather  long-distance  to  ask  if  he  could 
go  visit  him  on  his  farm.  Prior  to  this,  he  had 
never  cared  one  bit  about  either  his  grandfather 
or  the  farm. 

Our  basic  goal  is  to  make  them  more  aware  of 
agriculture  and  farming  — how  important  it  is  to 
our  economy  in  Nebraska  and  in  the  whole 
United  States. 


Barb  McCallum  lends  a 
helping  hand  during  an  Ag  in 
the  Classroom  activity. 
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Cultivating  Agriculture 
in  North  Dakota 
Classrooms 

One  of  the  definitions  of  creativity  is  having  the 
quality  of  something  created  rather  than  imitated. 
Bonny  Berryman  and  Deborah  Schultz  illustrate 
this  definition  by  giving  us  new  and  innovative  ways 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  inquiry  in  introducing  Creative 
Ways  to  Cultivate  Agriculture  In  the  Classroom. 

Produced  by  the  North  Dakota  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  book  is  a 270-page  loose-leaf 
binder  that  allows  pages  to  be  easily  taken  out  as 
methods  and  techniques  of  farming  change,  or  as 
facts  and  figures  become  outdated. 

“Creative  Ways  is  intended  as  a springboard  to 
educate  the  students  of  our  state  about  its  most 
important  business,  agriculture,”  says  Berryman. 
“We  want  teachers  to  be  aware  that  they  can  bring 
agriculture  to  the  classroom  in  an  interdisciplinary 
approach,  and  sprinkle  it  with  social  studies,  math, 
science,  language  study  or  art.  We’ve  designed 
separate  lessons  that  can  stand  alone  for  teachers 


that  don’t  have  the  time  to  take  part  in  two-  or 
three-week  workshops.” 

Many  of  the  lessons  feature  interesting  and 
informative  anecdotes  to  stimulate  student  interest 
as  the  activity  is  introduced  into  the  classroom.  The 
background  to  one  of  the  art  activities,  for  example, 
explains  that  red  became  the  standard  color  for 
barns  because  the  materials  from  which  red  paint 
was  made  — red  soil  or  clay  mixed  with  linseed  oil 
— were  cheap  and  readily  available. 

Also,  interspersed  throughout  the  manual  are 
poetry  selections  that  refelect  the  influence  agri- 
culture plays  in  the  past,  present  and  future  of 
North  Dakota.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  use 
poems  to  explore  agriculture  through  the  affective 
domain;  to  study  poetic  devices  such  as  meta- 
phors, similes  and  alliteration;  to  develop  choral 
reading;  to  illustrate  agricultural  scenes  from  the 
poems;  and  to  stimulate  students  to  write  poetry 
about  farming. 

Creative  Ways  to  Cultivate  Agriculture  in  the 
Classroom  has  been  sent  to  state  departments  of 
agriculture  and  state  task  forces  across  the  nation. 

For  more  information,  see  “Library.” 


The  chart  is  a completed 
lesson  from  Creative  Ways. 
Students  are  provided  a list 
of  related  agricultural 
occupations.  They  then  fill  in 
the  appropriate  blanks. 
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State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here 
are  key  reference  persons  in 
each  state.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  want  to  make 
reports,  or  need  more  infor- 
mation about  your  states  Ag 
in  the  Classroom  program, 
contact  the  following: 


Georgia 
Louise  Hill 

Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  ^068 
Macor>  Georgia  31290 
i9i2)  474-841 1 


Alaska 

Mr  Keith  Quintaveii 
State  of  Alaska 

Department  of  Natural  Resources 
PO  Box  949 

Palmer.  Alaska  99645-0949 
i907)  745-7200 

Alabama 

Suzanne  MicJgiey 

Alabama  Depariment  of  Agriculture 
and  industries 
PO  Box  3336 

Montgomery.  Alabama  36193 
(205)  261-5072 

Arizona 
Bob  Wilson 
Anzona  Farm  Bureau 
2618  South  21  SI  Street 
Phoenix.  Arizona  85034 
(602)  257-8655 

Arkansas 

Dr  Phillip  Besonen 

Center  for  Economic  Education 

GE  310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville  Arkansas  72701 
{501 ) 575-4209  or  575-2855 

California 
Mark  Linder 
California  Farm  Bureau 
1601  Exposition  Boulevard 
Sacremento.  California  95815 
(916)  924-4380 

Colorado 
Helen  Davis 

Colorado  Department  of  Agriculture 
1525  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 
(303)  866-3561 

Connecilcul 
David  E Ntsely 

Connecticut  Department  of  Agriculture 
165  Capitol  Avenue 
Room  G-3 

Hartford,  (Connecticut  06106 
(203)  566-3671 

Fifi  Scoufopouios 
Windham  (County  Conservation 
met 

PO  Box  112 

Brooklyn,  Connecticut  06234 
(203)  774-0224 

Delaware 

Sherman  Stevenson 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  South  Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyoming,  Delaware  19934 
(302)  697-3183 

Florida 

W Arthur  Darling 
Agribusiness  Institute  of  Florida 
Liberty  Square,  Suite  201 
1137  Bartow  Highway 
Lakeland,  Florida  33^1 
(813)  688-4600 


Hawaii 

Sylvia  Yuen.  Acting  Associate  Dean 
Academic  Affairs 
College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  & 
Human  Resources 
University  Of  Hawaii 
211  Gilmore 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96822 


Illinois 

Or  John  Lewis 

Illinois  Council  on  Economic  Education 
Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKaib.  Illinois  601 15 
(815)  753-0356 


Kansas 

Steve  Fisher 
4-H  and  Youth  Programs 
Umberger  Hall 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan.  Kansas  66506 

Kentucky 

Patty  Blankenship 
Kentuc)(y  Farm  Bureau 
120  South  Hubbard  Lane 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40207 
(502)  897-9481 

Louisiana 
Jackie  Temple 

Louisiana  Department  of  Agriculture 
PO  Box  44365 
Capitol  Station 

Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  70804 
(504)  925-4856  or  (504)  292-8262 

Maine 

Chaitanya  York 

Maine  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Rural  Resources 
State  House.  Station  28 
Augusta  Maine  04333 
(207)  289-3511 

Maryland 

Jack  Matthews 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau 
8930  Liberty  Road 
Randallstown.  Maryland  21133 
(301)  373-1054 


Massachusetts 

Moyna  H Geller 
President 

Massachusetts  Ag  m the  Classroom.  Inc 
c 0 15  Great  Road 
Box  K 

Bedford  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  770-7254 


Michigan 
Ralph  Kirch 

Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture 
Lansing.  Michigan  48909 
(517)  373-1054 

Minnesota 

Alan  Withers 

Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture 
90  W Plato  Boulevard 
St  Paul.  Minnesota  55107 
(612)  296-8578 


Montana 

Connie  Townsend 
Agriculture  in  Montana  Schools 
Box  662 

White  Sulphur  Springs.  Montana 
59645 

(406)  547-3453 


Theresa  M Konecky 
Public  Information  Officer 
Department  of  Agriculture 
PO  Box  94947 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68509 
(402)  471-2341 

Nevada 

Larry  Trosi 

Nevada  Farm  Bureau 
1300  Manefta  Way 
Sparks.  Nevada  89431 
(702)  350-8495 

New  Hampshire 

Susan  Robertson 

New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
RD  4.  Box  344-D 
Concord.  New  Hampshire  03301 
(603)  224-1934 

New  Jersey 

Patricia  Zee 
RD  1 , Box  398 

Giasboro.  New  Jersey  08028-9603 
(609)  589-5942 


New  Mexico 

Brad  Eckard 

New  Mexico  Farm  & Livestock  Bureau 
Box  1024 

Santa  Fe  New  Mexico  87504 
(505)  526-5521 

New  York 

Bely  Wolaryk 

New  York  Stale  College  of  Ag  and 
Lite  Sciences 
Cornell  University 
3 Stone  Hall 
Ithaca.  New  York  14853 
(607)  256-3(X)2 

North  Carolina 
Jane  Curnn 

North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
5301  Glenwood  Avenue 
Box  27766 

Raleigh.  North  Carolina  27611 
(919)  782-1705 

North  Dakota 
Marion  Peterson 

North  Dakota  Department  of  Agriculture 
State  Capitol 

Bismarck.  North  Dakota  58505 
(701)  224-2231 

Ohio 

Robin  Anderson 
Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture 
65  S Front  Street 
Columbus.  Ohio  43215 
(614)  866-6361 

Oklahoma 

Diane  Wittrack 

Oklahoma  Department  of  Agriculture 
2800  North  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  73105 
(405)  521-3868 

Oregon 

Dru  Sloop 

635  Capitol  Street.  NE 
Salem  Oregon  97310-0110 
(503)  378-3787 

Pennsylvania 

Chns  Herr 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
2301  N Cameron  Street 
Harnsburg.  Pennsylvania  17110 
(717)  783;8460 

Richard  Prether 

Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association 
Box  736 

Camp  Hill.  Pennsylvania  17011 
(717)  761-2740 

Rhode  Island 

Al  Bettencourt 

Rhode  Island  State  ASCS  Office 
40  Quaker  Lane 

West  Warwick.  Rhode  Island  02893 
(401)  828-8232 

South  Carolina 

Dr  Beverly  Enwall 
Rutledge  Building 

South  Carolina  Department  of  Education 
Columbia.  South  Carolina  29201 
(803)  758-2652 


Dr  Kenneth  Parker 
418  Hills  House 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst  Massachusetts  01  (X)3 
(413)  545-2731 


Idaho 

Rick  Phillips 

Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture 
PO  Box  790 
Boise.  Idaho  83701 
(208)  334-2718 


Indiana 
Judy  Carley 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
130  East  Washington 
PO  Box  1290 
Indianapolis.  Indiana  46202 
(317)  263-7030 

Iowa 

Kathy  Eastman 

Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  Building 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50319 
(515)  281-5952 


Nebraska 

Ellen  M Hellench 
University  of  Nebraska 
302  Ag  Hall 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  60583-0709 
(402)  471-2360 


MIssisippi 

Helen  Jenkins 
MissiSippi  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1972 
Jackson,  Missisippi  39205 
(601)  937-3200 

Missouri 

Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65102 
(314)  893-1400 
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South  Dakota 

Edith  Baneis 

Star  Route  3.  Box  58 

Gettysburg,  South  Dakota  57442 

(605)  765-2367 

Tennesee 

Bobby  Beets 
Tennesee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia.  Tennesee  38401 
(615)  388-7872 

Texas 

Leisa  Boiey 
Proiect  Director 
Ag  in  the  Classroom 
PO  Box  12847 
Austin,  Texas  7871  1 
1512)  463-7579 

Utah 

Anna  Fletcher 
Information  Specialist 
Utah  Oepanment  of  Agriculture 
350  North  Redwood  Road 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  841 16 

(801)  533-4104 

Vermont 

Dan  Conner 

State  Department  of  Agnculture 
State  (Dtfice  Building 
116  State  Street 
Montpelier.  Vermont  05602 

(802)  828-2212 

Virginia 
Ann  Sharp 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond,  Virginia  23261 
(804)  225-7534 

Washington 

Julie  Sandberg 

Washington  Agnculture  Awareness 
Council 
PO  Box  5683 
Lacey,  Washington  98503 
(206)  754-2195 

West  Virginia 

William  Aiken 

West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 

Route  3,  Box  156-A 

Buckhannon.  West  Virginia  26201 

(304)  472-2080 

Wisconsin 
Tom  Lochner 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
PO,  Box  5550 
7010  Mineral  Point  Road 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53705 
(608)  833-0070 

Wyoming 
Dr  Dee  ^ilhmere 
(College  of  Agnculture 
University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie.  Wyoming  82020 
(307)  766-5170 

Virgin  Islands 
Otis  Hicks 

Department  of  Agriculture 

PO  Box  U 

Kingshill 

St.  Croix.  Virgin  Islands  (X)05O 
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